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CllAPTliK 1 



INTRODUCTiON 

ITiC tO|)ic ’'Survey for Coiii])ari.soji of Lif feet ivcncss of iiuinc Mana|JicinejU 
kesidcMicy Versus Home Management Non-Res idency Laboratory encompasses 
such diversified subject matter as decision making and the nianagemeiu pn 
It includes experiences in group living, opportunities related to the cul 
and social environment, relationships of individuals, and health practice 
Important in the practice of management principles arc: work simplificat 

in all work areas, management of food, equipment, and furnishings, 
management of time, energy, and money, the self evaluation of managerial 
cx*pcriences and the evaluation of total -group living experiences. 

Application of Management RrincipMcs takes [ilacc in varying degrees 
in the life of every individual. Tlic effectiveness of the results depciu 
on knowledge, ability to assume responsibility, decisions made related 1 
use of goods and services available, and the use of resources of time, 
energy, and money. 

Limited resources, rapid social change, and the increasing inter- 
dependence of people upon each other emphasizes the complexity of iiiana.gt 
decision-making activities for individuals or households. 

in 1905, tlie Accreditation Coininittee of the American Home Economic:: 
Association defined a liomc economist as follows: ”A home economist is 

a college graduate who has studied in all the following areas: family 

economics and home management, family relations and child development, 
foods and nutrition, liousing, interiors and equipment, textiles and clot 
In addition, the home economist works professionally as an expert in one 
more of these areas.” 
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The application of home maiiageincnt principles requires physical 1‘ac i ! i i. i o . 
teadiing personnel, and adequate budget to operate the laboratory. Arrange- 
ments for making these resourc,es available are different at each inst itul ion , 
Rapid increases in enrollments, and the desire to develop new majors have 
strained the budgets of many Schools of Home liconomics. 

In campus laboratories students le.,rn the princi[des for food 
jrreparat i on , institutional management, and clothing construction. In 
order to j^racticc these skills under trained supervisors, universities 
provide laboratories with refrigerators, ranges, electronic ovens, various 
tvj^es of sewing machines, and other aj;)propriatc equipment. For Child 
Dovciojiment classes a campus laboratory is provided whore students can 
observe and interact with children in nursery scliool . Likewise, resident 
living exj^erience as a method for teaching home management principles 
provides a situation on a twenty-four hour basis similar to that in which 
the learning will later he used in group living relationships and 
experiences . 

In a home- like environment practice, experimentation, and analyzing 
work, wiiile it is in progress, similar to that in other laboratory courses 
takes place. As the responsibi 1 itics rotate from hostess, to cook, to 
housekeeper, to laundress, the student becomes involved in independent 
decision-making. These situations include decisions for such activities 
as menu planning, entertaining, cleaning, activities for groups, campus 
class sdicdules, ano living with a budget for time, energy, or money. 

Unlike most otlier home economics laboratories, an analysis is done 
by the group as well as the individual and the faculty advisor. Through 
mu 1 1 i -eva 1 uat ions , the student lean)*? through group dynamics her own 
managerial abilities, and personal q^,ljustment i\ecdod in a group situation in 
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resident living. The student has an opportunity to apply knowledge 
and remove deficiencies for subject mtter areas other than home 
management. 

In the non-residency course, students living at home or in apartments 
used their own residence for home management projects. However, there were 
the many students in dormitories who had no ** laboratory" experiences. The 
instructors of the non-resident classes were unable to control the facilities 
used or to give close supervision as is possible in the resident course. 
Instruction had to be individualized in the non-resident classes. The demand 
on faculty time increased and it appeared that instructors were unable to 
teach the non-residency classes with the detail found in resident experience. 
Some students observed family living; but this permitted a very limited 
amount of independent decision-making. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Several factors indicated the need to study the home management 
laboratory courses at Stout State University, The fall of 1965 » the 
larger of the two home management houses was taken to provide a laboratory 
and office space for the development of a training program for teachers of 
early childhood education. The length of time the students lived in the 
residence remaining was reduced and for married students the resident 
living requirement was waived. However, only twenty-eight to thirty 
students in four groups could be enrolled each semester in the available 
house. Each semester, fifty to seventy-five students were enrolled in 
home management without resident laboratories. 

The change from the use of a resident facility to the use of individual 
projects took place as enrollment increased. This directly affected the 
type and scope of learning possible in the non-resident laboratory. The 
number of students wishing or required to enroll in a home management 

10 



laboratory course cont Limed to increase. 



The aval 1 ab 1 o resources ot 



facully, time and funds were too limited to keep pace witli increased 
enrol Imcnts . In other words, it became increasingly more difficult each 
year to meet the home management laboratory needs. Could the non-resident 
course be considered an adequate substitute for resident living? As an 
alternate method, what were the strengths and weaknesses of this course in 
the application of home management principles? Did it fill a demonstrable 
need? Did it offer exjmriences that could be obtained easily elsewhere 
or at least well? Mad desired changes occured? 

At the end of three years, a consideration of these factors lead to 
the decision to analyze the results of the two management courses. Did 
the non-resident course provide learning experiences of comparable value 
to that of the traditional residence laboratory? What should this course 
include in order to serve its purpose? How can it vary from the resident 
course and still meet the needs of the students? 

The study began in October, 1968 with a review of j)urposes of 
home management resident living. Could a study of the evaluation of the 
two laboratories, resident and non-resident, from students in the 
graduating classes for 1966, 1967, and 1968 provide information regarding the 
place of these courses in the training of the home econonist? Follow-up 
made at the end of three years appeared sufficient in time to test the out- 
come. The students who had majored in home economics education were the 
population selected for this study. This group should be representative of 
all graduates. Every individual fluctuates in his behavior and outlook 
on life. A study ’’in retrospect” gave these graduates time to ’’test” the 
extent to which their undergraduate studies were meeting their present needs. 
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Per i ociicaliy, there is a need to re-evaluate not only the 
carry the home management title, hut also the courses which carry home 
management units. Course content needs to be considered in the light 
of the modern American Society and realistic family living as it is 
occuring in the United States. 

The goals of family centered teaching are the consequences of 
interdisciplinary study and those who aspire to teach in this manner Find 
it necessary to integrate ideas of more than one diseijUine. 

1’he School of Home licononiics faculty integrate management concoj^ts 
within all areas of home economics. Teachers, whether they are in a junior 
high, senior high, vocational school, resident teaching in a University, 

Home Hconomics Extension, or other adult programs need a strong background 
in home management. Are the courses meeting the need of the graduates? 

OBJECTIVES OP THE STUDY 

The primary purpose of this investigation was to make an empirical 
study on information about the variables which might indicate some of 
the differences in the needs of special groups in the required homo 
management laboratory courses. 

There were two aims in analyzing the factors which may cause variations 
in the adequacy of home management instruction with University seniors. 

The com])arcd groups represent the same population. The two aims were: 

1. To learn the extent of uniformity in the outcome of the 
results with the control group and the experimental group, and 

2. To learn of the differences, if any, wliich may exist in the 
outcome of the results witii the two groups from which the 
sample was obtained. 
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RliVlUlV OP' Tllli LITliRATURi; 

Studies have been made on tlio traditional resident liome management 
course. A non-resident course has been introduced on some campuses 
tor married students. Ilie.se students liave used tlieir own homes as 
tlicLr laboratory. 

Reports of studios for tlie experimental courses as conducted at 
Stout State University were not found in tlie literature. 
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PROCEDURE 

Identifying the Requirements of the Data 

Identifying the requirements for the data to be included in the 
questionnaire were based upon the text used for the home management 
theory course. The text used is by Gross and Crandall, Management for 
Modern Families, 2nd edition. This edition is designed primarily for 
courses in home management offered at the college level. Home 
Management has unique characteristics that differentiate from manage- 
ment as carried on in business and industry. 

Each specific resource - time, money, energy, interests, or abilities - 
has a given body of knowledge and entails a set of learning experiences. 

In the home management practice house learning experiences are planned to 
enable students to try out various phases of management related to their 
own situation as a member of a group. These experiences are of two 
types (l) decision making and (2) activities based on physical participation. 

The resident advisor for the Home ffe-nagement House expressed in general 
terms the reasons each characteristic was selected and these were formalized 
and included in a precoded questionnaire. These respondents were requested 
to complete an attitude inventory in terms of general satisfaction. Space 
was provided at the end of each category for those who were significantly 
more or less favorably impressed to express their feelings. 

Selecting the Population 

The Home Economics Education Majors from the 1966, 196?, and 1968 
graduating classes who had enrolled in the undergraduate home management 
resident course were used as the control group. The respondents who had 
enrolled in the new course substituted for resident living were to be 
considered as the experimental group. 
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Through the alumni office, addresses were obtained for two hundred 
and eighty-two graduates of the I966, I967 ^^nd I968 senior classes. 
Planning the Research Design 

Kow can the data about home management laboratories be brought up 
to date to better serve modern needs? The modernization process requires 
a massive research effort but the task must be started on a small scale 
with a pilot study. Can statistics lead directly and simply to the needs? 
Reasonable estinates of needs are of great importance in planning and 
later in evaluation of home management programs. Behavioral science 
statistical details are needed for input to the home management planning 
process. One function of this pilot study is to provide data for this 
purpose. 

Meaningful statistics can be the comeratone of rational decision 
making, ,, and the need for more and better inf ormation, ,, more and better 
statistics will be greater in the future than it is today. 

Descriptive statistics based on frequencies and percentages 
determined on a five scale evaluation were to be obtained through a 
precoded questionnaire. An analysis of second and third factors were 
to be considered in the interpretation of the results. 

Developing the Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was developed, pre-tested, and after several 
revisions, was condensed to four pages. 

Page one of the questionnaire requested general information about 
the respondent. These items were present title and position, years in 
present position, undergraduate home ne^nagement course selected, academic 
year enrolled in laboratory course, and the period in the semester for the 
resident laboratory experience. Question nine was used to obtain data 
”in retrospect” of the respondents experiences while on the campus. This 
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question vfas "If you had the opportunity to enroll in a University Home 
Management laboratory for the first time next semester, would you enroll 
in the laboratorj* course (a) resident, or (b) non-resident?" 

The discussion which follows is based on the general guidelines 
currently • observed by the resident advisor. Items 12-73 of the question- 
naire are considered. 

General Experiences in Planning for Group Living 

The Home Management House is a laboratory where six or seven 
students and a resident advisor live in a home-like atmosphere. The 
group carried on their regular campus classes and also assumed responsibility 
for the operation of the house. The schedule is comparable to that of a 
family where the mother has employment outside the home and the respon- 
sibilities of operation of the house are shared. 

Question 12 t The house furnishings are based on middle class standards. 

The house plan allows flexibility in creative arrangements of furnishings. 
Question 13 : At general house meejtings each group establishes guidelines 

to meet special individual needs and the campus schedules of the entire 
group as considered. 

Question l4 ; It is a function of the group to divide the responsibilities 
fairly and the responsibility of each individual to accept the assignments 
as planned by the group. Should emergencies arise, an exchange of duties 
is planned on a day to day basis. 

Question 15 i Students evaluate their cooperation with supervision by 
faculty. 

Question 16 » The food purchases are the largest item in the budget. 

The cost of this food is compared 



Occasionally the group may eat out, 
to that of a meal prepared at home. 
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Question 17 i A weekly budget provides for the expenses for the household 
operating items. 

Question 18: Each group plans for entertainment costs in money, time and 

energy. 

Question 19 : The group learns the activities needed for each assignment 

for the entire period. As the activities are rotated the individual, the 
group, and the advisor compare the quality and quantity of the results. 
Question 20 : The group plans a calendar showing the dates and assignment 

rotations for each person. 

Question 21 : After the calendar for work activities is completed, a 

calendar is planned for group activities. Individual schedules may 
then be planned for study, dating, and campus events. 

Planned Opportunities for Social Usage 

Question 22 : Groups incorporate the observance of special holidays, birth- 

days, etc, in their plans for themselves and for entertainment of their 
guests. 

Question 23: The group reviews the guidelines for social graces needed 

for regular or special functions. They observe these guidelines in 
day-to-day resident living. 

Question 24 : The student who is hostess for the day is responsible for 

planning the table conversation appropriate for the occasion and for 
guests who may be present. 

Question 25 : The group studies the finer points of table etiquette and 

observes those that are appropriate for the occasion. 

Family Life and Individual Relationships 

Question 26 : Students are encouraged to **be themselves” but never to 

overlook or fail to respect the values of others. 
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Question 27 i When conflicts are considered by the entire group, compromise 
usually occurs without the assistance of the advisor. 

Question 28 ; Short and long term goals are planned and standards are 
established and evaluated by the group. 

Question 29 ; Most students respect, accept, and live by group decisions. 
Question 30 » Students not only evaluate each other, they also evaluate 
themselves. Through these evaluations students recognize their strengths 
and weaknesses in nanagement of relationships. 

Question 31 » Students are to nake decisions, but they should seek assistance 
when they think they need help, 

Fb-mily Heath and Sanitation Practices 

Question 32 i The home management residence is considered a campus labora- 
tory, therefore, the student dresses appropriately as she would for 
attending any other campus class. 

Question 33 > Instruction is included on the care of refuse, garbage, and 
the operation of ventilating systems. 

Question 34 s Procedures as related to the maintenance of health are 
demonstrated for hand and electric dishwashing. 

Question 35 » The group is taught to be alert to symptoms of abnormal health. 
When the need arises a student may be referred to the University Health 
Service for guidance. The group plans for special needs of those with 
allergies or special diets. 

Question 36 » Students are informed ' about the available first aid supplies 
and are expected to maintain the needed inventory. 

Question 37 8 A. clinical thermometer is available and students are advised 
to use it when information may be needed for a medical report. 
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{Question 58: Members of the group wiio are communical)le disease suspects 

arc isolated and do not eat mpals with the group. 

Question 51): When illness is present the household schedule is adjusted 

to protect the ’’well’* members of the group. Persons who arc ill arc excused 
from food preparation and do not handle dishes or other items used by 
other members of the liouschold. 

Study of Storage and Work Areas 

Question 40: Equipment is stored in the kitclien as closely to point 

of first use as space permits. 

Question 41; Duplication of small equipment may be necessary if this 
saves time and steps. 

Question 42: When possible equipment is stored in a location where 

it is easy to see, reach, and grasp. Since the students represent a 
range of heights from less than five feet to near six feet, the 
kitchen storage is arranged for the person of average height. 

Question 45 : Storage arrangements should be attractive as well as convenient . 

Question 44 ; Cleaning equipment used frequently is stored near the location 
where it is used the most. Duplication on each floor may be desirable. 
Management of Equipment and Furnishings 

Question 45 : A variety of small equipment is available. Students ;ire 

encouraged to use as many types of equipment as possible. 

Question 4h : To prevent fatigue, time and motion, as related to body 

mechanics is studied. 

Question 47 : A variety of floor coverings provide ojjjiortunit ies to 

cleaning methods. 

Question 48 : Several typos of coffee makers are available. Students are 

encouraged to become familiar with all types. 
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A variety of wood finishes in the fiomc management residence 



Quest i on 49 : 

and furnishings provide many laboratory experiences. Students lea/ni tu 
preserve the original appearance of the finish. 

Question 50: Most students need instruction and practice in accoptai)le 

laundry practices. At the commercial Laundry-Mat, clothes arc often 
poorly sorted, crowded in washing and over heated in drying. Many 
modern textiles finishes need sj)ecial treatment. 

Food Ma n ag erne n t 

Question 51: When students learn the days they will be responsible Cor I’ood 

preparation, they plan nutritionally balanced menus for the entire period, 
QuestioJi 52 : In addition to nutritionally balanced meals for several 

day^ there arc daily food budgets that must be maintained. If one item is 
more cxi)cnsivc than planned, it may be necessary to adjust the menu or select 
another item in order to balance the budget. 

Question 53: The students are encouraged to plan a variety of menus. Tins 

makes it possible to compare costs, preparation time, and nutritional values. 
Question 54 : i'he principles of proper food storage arc followed. Variations 

in temperatures in different areas of the refrigerator, storage in open 
cu]:)boards, and storage of left-over food are all considered for perishable 
and staj)le supplies. 

Question 55: All students in the home management resident carry a full 

class schedule. The period of several days when an individual is in 
charge of food preparation is a real test of their ability to manage time, 
energy, and money. 

Question 56 : The individual in charge of food preparation also plans the 

duties for iier assistant. She has a different assistant each day. 

Question 57 : liacli member of the grou]) has opportunities to demonstrate 



their artistic abilities in food arrangements, table settings and room 



Question 58: When each student plans a variety of menus there are numy 



opportunities for the group to compare the efficient and effective ways of 
serving food. 

Self-evaluation of Managerial lixperiences 

Question 59: One of the most important experiences the individual student 

has is in the comparison of the final product of her own menu planning with 
that of others in the group. This evaluation includes comj)arison of color, 
texture, nutrition, preparation time, and cost. 

Question GO: The student in charge of food preparation selects the store 

or stores where she shops. She shops when it is most convenient for her. 
Question 61: Students pay a daily fee. The total fee paid by each student 
is based on the number of days she is in residence. The income and receipted 
bills must balance for each group. The group is responsible for keeping 
their records. 

Question 62: On a rotation basis, each member of tl\e group takes her 
turn as hostess. The specific duties depend upon the schedule of activities 
planned for the group. 

Question 65 : Depending upon the schedule at any given time, some members of 

the group were directing the activities of others. Therefore, each person 
had opportunities to direct others and also to function as assistants to 
those in charge. In a pre-planned written schedule the identification of 
those who did not complete assigned tasks was easy. 

Question 64 : All liousehold tasks gave the students an opportunity to practice 

the works simplification methods learned in other courses. 

Question 65 : bach student had the opportunity to do self- and group- 

evaluation. Individuals seldom disagreed with the group evaluation. 
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Evaluation of Total Group Experiences 

Question 66: Democratic procedures are used in developing group plans. 

Therefore, each member of the group has the opportunity of indicating her 
choices in over-all planning. Each individual has freedom of choice in 
developing the tasks she does or directs. 

Question 67 : Group goals are established in house meetings. All share 

in selection of the goals. 

Question 68 : The efficiency of organization for group activities are 

planned by the group. Since there is rotation or responsibilities for groups 
and for individuals there are many oppoirtunities in evaluation for individuals 
to determine the efficiency with which specific tasks are accomplished. 
Question 69 : Paid services are used infrequently. Sometimes in an 

emergency, laundry is sent to commercial establishments. 

Question 70 > Entertainment is fitted into the schedule in many ways. 

Friends, both men and women are often entertained in the evening at snack 
time. If a member of the group is absent from a meal, the person in 
charge of food preparation invites one of :her friends. In addition to these 
groups, faculty and staff are entertained. 

Question 71 ! As the length of time in residence has been reduced, the 
number of credit hours have been adjusted in order to be in line with the 
time spent in other laboratory courses. As the period of time has been 
decreased, there has been less opportunity for the members of each group 
to make decisions and practice many of the details of management. 

Question 72 : When the time for residency living was shortened, the free 

time in the schedule was also decreased. Absences of members of the 
group during the short resident period often created problems or even 
hardships on their co-workers. 
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Q uestion 73 : Work load is planned by the group and is divided so that 

there is adequate time for study and campus activities. An individual 
may devote as much personal time as she desires to her own individual 
assignments. Other assignments may need to be sliared. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 
Description of the Population 

A pre-coded questionnaire was mailed to two-hundred eighty-two 
home economics education graduates for the 1966, 196? » ^•nd I968 classes. 
Approximately fifty percent responded. Forty-one percent of the respondents 
had lived in the home management residence, the Amon House, Replies 
came from fifteen states and the Marshall Islands, Slightly over two- 
thirds of the replies were from Wisconsin, In descending order, 
others were Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, California, Texas and 
Washington, The remaining states had one reply each. 

Two-thirds of the respondents were teaching home economics. Of 
this group, eighty percent were teaching in the senior high school. Ten 
percent were attending graduate school and the same number were home- 
makers s twice as many as the number who enrolled in the non-resident 
course. More of those enrolled in the resident course held positions in 
government than in the non-resident group. 

Over sixty percent of the total group had been in their present 
position for only one year, while twenty-five percent had held their 
present positions for two years. Twice the number of non-resident students 
enrolled in the resident course had held their position for three years. 

More of the resident group were teaching in other states than the non- 
resident group. The largest number of respondents were from the I966-67 
graduating class, second was the I967-68 and third was I965-66, 

Students enrolled in the non-residency laboratory were requested 
to describe the general nature of their indidual project. 
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The most popular project was food management while the manage- 
ment of the budget and records ranked second. Tying for third place 
were management of time and energy and the n&nagement of cleaning aids. 

Ranking fourth was the management of space in the kitchen and tying 
for fifth place was nanagement of storage and work simplification practices. 
Since the projects and laboratory course were conducted concurrently 
with the teaching of management principles in the theory course, students 
in the resident laboratory were requested to indicate the period in the 
semester they had lived in the home nanagement practice house. 

The students living in the home management resident house were 
the control group in this study and the students enrolled in the non- 
resident course were the experimental group. 

The furnishings in the Amon House, the home management residence, 
are comparable to those found in the average mid-western middle class home. 
Ninety-seven percent of the respondents who had enrolled in the home management 
laboratory considered the Amon House furnishings adequate. Students who 
lived in the home management residence the later part of the semester 
considered their experiences more helpful than those who had their laboratory 
experience earlier in the theory course. 

In Retrospect; Resident or Non Resident Course 

In response to the questions "If you had the opportunity to enroll in 
a University Home Management Laboratory for the first time next semester, 
would you enroll in the laboratory course (a) Resident, or (b) Non-resident? 
Why would you make this choice?" 

Of the total respondents, fifty-eight percent had enrolled in the 
non-resident laboratory. Of this group, sixty percent would enroll in the 
course again. Of the forty-two percent of the total group who initially 
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enrolled in the resident iahuratory» eighty-five percent would again cairoli 
in the resident course. Of the total grou]i, twelve perctont were married. 
Sixty-seven percent of the non-resident rcs{)ondents were siiaring 
an apartment or house, and thirty-three percent lived in a dormitory. 

The responses for the total group are summarized under four 
headings: (I) Non-resident students wiio would choose lliis Liuirse again, 

(2) Non-resident students who would ^elca/l the residi'nt course', (S) Id'siclent 
students who would select tlie non- j es i el ent louisc, and (4) Uesidc'iit studrnts 

wlio would select the same course again. 'I'he reasons the respondents gave 
for making these choices are discussed below: 

Non - Ke s i dent Students Who Would Choose Tins Cour se A gain 
Of the respondents who had credit in the non-residency iiome management 
laboratory, sixty percent would register again for this course, 'twenty 
percent of those respondents had enrolled in the non-residency course in 
1965-66, thirty-three percent in 1966-67, twenty-seven percent in 1967-(>8, 
and the remaining numi)cr had taken the course during a summer . sess i on . 

Of those who would enrol] in the home management rion- res i dent course 
again, twenty-six percent were married, 'typical c[uotations from these 
respondents were: ’’because of my marital status, I would select the non- 

resident course” or ”as a married college student, apply ing knowledge at 
home was beneficial.” 

Tliirty-two percent were sharing an apartment with other students. 

A few of these respondents considered the extra expense of a resident 

course WAS either a hardship or an unnecessary cx[)ense. Quotations were: 

”l.fcci the exj^erience isn’t necessary as many live in apartments 
wlierc they get experience,” 
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“1 lived in an aj^artment with five otlier girls and felt 1 
was receiving worthwhile experiences this way.*' 

”I lived in off-campus hous Lng . . .liowever , girls who live in 
a dorm.. .miss out on a lot of experiences one gathers from 
living in an apartment, preparing food within a budget for 
several days... and cleaning the house on a scliedule." 

Thirty-six percent of this group questioned the necessity of 

the resident course. Forty-four percent of these respondents 

considered resident living as unrealistic. Quotations were; 

don’t feel that the resident course offered is realistic.” 

”In home management house, life is too formal and artificial 
also, don't want to move everything for three weeks.” 

"Because 1 feel you get a more realistic view of home management 
by living in an apartment”. 

Tliirty- tliree percent of these respondents would prefer the non- 
resident course because the required work was spred over tlie entire 
semester. This relieved the students of the pressure created because 
of the short period of time they were in resident living. Quotations 
from these students were: 

"Resident course - too much pressure.'-’ 

”l do not like to feel I am under pressure while working, 
studying, etc. ” 

”1 don’t think I had the nervous tension that residents had.” 

"less tension - more meaningful for individual if living in an 
apartment . ” 

A few students who would enroll again in the non-resident laboratory 
experience indicated that this course required less pressure and less time, 
and it fit in bettor throughout the semester with other courses. About 
five percent preferred more casual living than possible through "supervised 
housekeeping. ” 
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Non-Resident Students Would Select the Resident Course 

This group represents forty percent of the non-resident students. 

Ten percent of the group would select the resident course if they had 
the opportunity to enroll in a home management laboratory course for the 
first time even though they indicated that they were married. 

Sixty percent of the group shared an apartment while enrolled in 
the non-resident course and the remainder lived in a dormitory. 

The reasons given for choosing the resident course instead of the 
non-resident course can be grouped under one of six categories. These 
are ; (l) a valuable experience, (2) discipline is beneficial, (3) worked 

part-time, could not fit into schedule, ( 4 ) non-resident course not as 
practical, (5) registration closed, (6) married, but would recommend 
for non-married. 

Quotations typical of these six groups arei 

(1) Valuable experiences; 

”In retrospect - I feel I missed an opportunity by not 
living in the house,” 

"Would have liked the experience,” 

”I think the girls in the resident course learned more, as 
they had to apply classroom principles,” 

(2) Discipline is beneficial 

feel it is good to live under strict discipline as in 
the home management house - also, it gives persons a chance to 
live with others, rather than only best friends,” 

"Because I feel the discipline demanded is beneficial to all. 
Some girls when leaving the university still don't know how to 
clean and when to do it,” 

”I feel I missed quite a bit by not being able to put facts to 
use with a supervisor there,” 
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[?)) Part-time work interforred witli sclicdulc. 

”lf 1 were not working, I think it would be very valuable... 

Tlie girls said it was fun and profitable to live in the liouse.” 

(4J Non-resident course, not practical. 

"I think I would have gained more from the resident experience, 
mere true to life." 

"The non-resident course was not practical or profitable, 
need to experiment." 

"I don't feel that I learned that mucli in the non-residency - 
lots of busy work..." 

"In the non-res jLdency course, we had so much to do for a full 
semester and we really didn't benefit from ail the assignments." 

(S) Registration closed. 

"I wanted the resident course originally, but it was filled b> 
the time I registered." 

"L feel it is a valuable experience that should be made 
available to more girls and for a longer period of time." 

(b) Married students. 

"[ think the experiences would have more concrete meaiiing 
in the residency course." 

Resident Students IVho Would Select the Non-Resident Courses 

Ai)out fifteen percent of those who iiad enrolled in the resident course 
would, if enrolling for the first time, register in the non-residency 
course. Of this group, twenty percent were married. A similar number 
considered the cost of maintaining an apartment and resident living was 
a hardship. Others who lived in apartments considered this practical 
experience adequate. The suggestion was made to Iiavc the home management 
resident course before the senior year since many students carry an over- 
load all semester and the added pressure of the concentrated training pcMMod 
i.n rensident living is not j)ractical. 
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Resident Students Who Would Select the Same Course Again 



There were eighty-five percent of those who had enrolled in tl\e 
resident course who would register for the same course again. 

Several compared the resident course to reports concerning the non • 
resident course. A few moderate comments representative of the grou]i 
were : 



"It seems a more educational experience than a project conducted 

in a dorm room or in many of tlie college aj')artments . " 

"i feel no theory course could [lossibly compare witli the resident 
course and I could have enrolled in either course at tiie time.” 

"I felt that I could learn more living in a homo management 
situation rather than 'ideal* planning in non-residency." 

"1 feel the experience of 'doing* is more meaningful than the 
paper work carried out as a non-res ident . " 

incr e were Many Who Considered the Resident Co u rse as 1 nvalua h 1 e 

"Living in the home management house was one of the most valuable 
experiences I liad at Stout." 

"Application of theory is more realistic and personally rewarding 
under good supervision." 

"'Phe experience gained from living in the house just could not 
he replaced." 

"1‘irst hand experiences are more meaningful., text books can't^ 
describe attitudes, feelings, and reS|')onses to actual situations." 

"It is an invaluable course for which there should be a mandatOLy 
requirement . " 

"If a student only has the opportunity to live in a dorm situation, 
the cx})oricncc of buying and planning meals for several days for n 
grou]^ is invaluable. The responsibility of the care for a house 
is also valuable." 

"You are actually living what is being taught. Learn more - gain 
new and close friends." 

"Beneficial because of practical ajiplication, also fun getting to 
know and socialize with other girls." 
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”1 learned many valuable inanagemenl techniques that 1 could put 
into practice under the supervision of an instructor. " 

"1 believe tlie persistance learned will helpj establish better 
habits, better relations with others and most of all a better 
look at one*s self image.” 

”I was most pleased to answer tlie questions on your evaluation form 
Living in the home management house is an experience each girl 
would profit from. It enables her to practice and apply what she 
has learned with proper supervision. My own personal experience 
in the iioine management liouse stands out as one of the most valuabl 
and delightful experiences at Stout.” 

Hxperi enc es in Home Management 

rhe experiences in Home Management were based on those for tlie 
control group, those who had the resident course. Sixty-seven percent 
of the respondents wlio enrolled in the non-resident course reported 
that they sliared an aj)artment or a house. Therefore over seventy 
percent of the total respondents had an opportuntity to practice home 
management principles wliile enrolled in one of the two home managment 
courses , 

Respondents were requested to evaluate home managment experiences 
as: (1) Non-existent; (2) Inadequate; (3) Adequate; (4) Very helpful; 

or (5) Most helpful. 

Ge neral L xj^ori ences in Pla nning Group Living 



'fhe evaluation of the control group experiences will bo compared 
with the evaluation of the experiences of the experimental group. i’he 
results of the respondents* evaluations for the adequate, very lielpful, 
and most helpful classifications are presented in this report. 

Almost eiglity percent of the control group considered their partici 
pation in formulating satisfactory group guidelines had been adequate 
while less than fifty percent of the experimental group reported their 

experiences as satisfactory. 
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Over ninety percent of the control group reported that students 
participating in their shared experiences had accepted the responsibility 
for work as indicated at group house meetings. Forty-five percent 
of the experimental group or one half that of the control group reported 
that those with whom they lived accepted responsibility for the work 
as planned. 

The differences between the control group and the experimental 
group were less in the determination of the distribution of the budget 
than in planning other experiences for general group living. Seventy- 
seven percent of the control group considered they had a part in the 
determination of the distribution of the daily food budget while sixty 
percent of the experimental group considered this a satisfactory 
experience. 

The percentage of those who considered the determination of the budget 
for weekly items and for entertainment satisfactory were fifty-eight 
percent for the control group and fifty-six for the experimental group 
and forty-two percent for the control and thirty-seven percent for the 
experimental groups, respectively. 

Eighty-seven percent of the control group listed the activities 
for each job while only three-fourths of the experimental group who 
lived in an apartment or house did this planning in detail. 

Only two-thirds of the control group considered the calendar showing 
job rotation was adequately planned while the experimental group was 
less than half of this number. The poorest planning for the general 
experiences for group living for both groups was for the calendar for 
group entertainment and free time. Only one in three of the control 
group considered this adequate while it was only one in eight for the 
experimental group. 
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Some respondents in the control j^roup thought more freedom wns 

needed in planniii); schedules. Others recognized that as tlie length 

of time they lived in the resident laboratory was decreased, more of tlie 

planning and designation of assignments had t« l>e done by the resident 

advisor. Those who had lived in an apartment ' ■ friends had found that 

it Wcis not always easy to get their **close friends^’ to clean, do dishes, 

* 

etc., and they considered tlie home management resident supervised living 
of doing specific tasks at specific times as a valuable experience for 
them. 

The respondents i]i the experimental group thought it would have 
been helpful if they had tiad supervised group living experiences during 
the home management course. Most of the respondents who share apartments 
with friends were of the opinion that this experience could have been a 
lot better if they could have had faculty supervision in their own apart- 
ments for a semester. In most of the non-resident sections group living 
was not even discussed in class by the instructor. 
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Planned Opp ort unities in Social Usage 



Only two in five of the experimental group coiisiderod their op- 
portunities in social usage as adequate to most lielpful wliile tlie 
control group ranged from two in three who considered the ways of enter- 
taining of guests adequate and nine in ten considered the responsibility of 
the hostess and group table manners as adequate. It should be noted that 
the respondents wore seniors when enrolled in the home management course. 

Most oi' the respondents in the control group would have liked more 
entertainment of guests. They had enjoyed the planning, serving, and 
evaluation of the food preparation. They thought more stress was needed 
on relaxatio]] and the entertaining graces other than food preparation. 

Boy friends, if they were brave enough to visit the hous^ were ill at 
ease. However, by the end of the residency, most of the girls felt 
much more poised and thought there should be a place to teach the social 
graces to college boys so they would also feel at ease. 

Many of the respondents in the experimental group thought: "apartment 

living becomes too casual too often," and therefore their actual experience 
in social usage was limited, i’iicy stated that tiic actual practice heli?s 
one remember the principles to use. Many wished planned opportunities 
in social usage could have been incorporated into the non-resident course-- 
a meal, a party, or a tea, but on a smaller basis than those experienced 
in meal management. This type of information was considered extremely 
useful and most essential for all those now teaching home economics 
in the secondary schools. 
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hxperiench' evaluation percenTaues 
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Individual and Group Relationships 

One in five of the experimenta.1 group considered the opportuni- 
ties for group relationships non-existent. There were forty-two 
percent of the control group who felt their experiences in individual 
and group relationships had been adequate while fifty-one percent con- 
sidered their experiences as either very or most helpful. For the 
experimental group these percentages were forty percent, twelve and 
fourteen, respectively. 

Seventy-seven percent of the control group found their experiences 
in helping to resolve group conflict satisfactory while only one in ■ 
two of the experimental group rated this experience as adequate. 

The percentage of the respondents who considered the setting of 
goals and standards for the g-roup adequate was seventy-seven for the 
control group and fifty-four for the experimental group. 

The control group believed that almost nine out of ten lived by the 
decisions made by the group while only one in two of the experimental 
group considered individuals with whom they worked were loyal to group 
decisions. 

Nine out of ten of the control group considered the self-evaluation 
satisfactory while three in five considered it very or most helpful. 

Only two in five of the experimental group rated their experiences as 
adequate. 

There were two in three of both groups who felt they had opportunities 
for making decisions. 

Comments from the respondents of the control group included: 
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''In making these decisions in the home management house, you 
certainly learn to accept the consequences.” 

”This (home management residence living) was one of . the 
better areas, I felt. It is one area which the student can very 
easily carry over into everyday life.” 

"Living with a group of strangers in the residency course makes 
you much more aware of the values and feelings of others.” 

’’decisions were usually made so that the grade would bo good.” 

The (J(')mments from the experimental group were: 

”1 don’t feel this can be tauglit. in a classroom.” 

”1 learned in living in an apartment with six roommates.” 

”Tlirough apartment living I was able to learn to live with • 
other girls with different family backgrounds.” 

"Very theoretically studied. in the classroom (non-resident 
course) - and not very useful or practical, however.” 

"could use much more in all of these...” 
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Health and Sanitation Practices 

Ninety percent of the respondents in the control group regarded 
their dress as appropriate while preparing food. 

The experimental group implied their dress was more casual with only 
forty percent indicating they considered their dress as appropriate for 
food preparation. Nine out of ten of the control group considered the 
dishwashing techniques as proper while this was only six in ten of the 
experimental group. 

Three in five of the control group thought that the ventilating 
system was adequate while only one in five in the experimental group 
considered this satisfactory in their private housing unit. 

The remaining experiences in the category of Health and Sanitation 
practices were dependent upon the general health of the group. In the 
absence of illness , the several adjustments necessary to protect the 
health of the group were only occasionally experienced. These experiences 
were to be observations of abnormal health conditions, knowledge of first 
aid supplies, use of clinical thermometer, and serving meals to isolated 
members , 

The respondents in the control group thought with the exception of the 
appropriate dress and proper dishwashing, more experience was needed 
for the other areas mentioned in this category. 

The respondents in the experimental group stated that although this 
category was omitted in the non-resident laboratory, some information 
was covered in Family Health, Meal Management, and Home Equipment, They 
could have benefited through more suggestions on cleaning agents, and 
perhaps overall instruction in the Family Health Course, 
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MEALTll AND SANITATION 


EXPERIENCE EVALUATION PERCENTAGES 
Adequate Very Helpful Most Helpful 
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Management of Equipment and Furnishings 

According to the respondents in the control group, the strongest 

areas in the management of equipment and furnishings were the use of 

small equipment and the care of laundry. , Weaker areas were the care of 

floor coverings and wood surfaces. 

The respondents in the experimental group considered this category 

as one of the poorest units in the non-resident course. The ratings on 

the adequacy or helpfulness of the group ranged from a low of twenty- 

five percent to a high of forty-six percent. 

Comments of individual respondents in the control group indicated 

more training was needed in the management of equipment and furnishings, 

A few of these comments are listed below: 

”As mentioned previously, I felt I was not adequately prepared for 
housekeeping tasks. Experiences with additional small equipment 
would be beneficial - blender, electric knife, electric can 
opener were not provided when I lived there.” 

"Rotation of duties gave a variety of learning experiences,” 

"Discussion in class was not adequate - too general - would 
like some concrete examples and ideas of technique to use, even 
though, generalizations are being taught, I still do not know 
exactly what type of floor cleaner or wax to use on what floor and 
how and why!” 

"Much more could be stressed in cleaning floors, rugs, walls, etc,” 
”Care of surfaces was most lacking”, 

”,,, there should be more discussion and follow-up - lessons - 
for example on stain removal, ironing, care of furniture, etc,” 

Comments of the respondents in the experimental group were: 

”not studied - have learned most of this on my own,” 

”I feel laundry techniques definitely should be emphasized more,” 
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"This did not apply as it would have in the resident course, 
but it would have been helpful in many cases," 

"obtained some through home equipment course, non-e::istent 
in home management," (non-resident course) 



MANMUiMliNT OI' liQUIl’MIiNT 



iiXPERIENCE EVALUATION PERCENTAGES 
Adequate Very Helpful Most Helpfi 



AM) I'URNISliINGS 


Rc s i - 
dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Sniai 1 ccju ipment . 


28.1 


23.4 


19.3 


7.4 


38.6 


14.8 


Mody mechanics 


33,3 


27 . 2 


12.1 


23.4 


31.6 


16.0 


'I’yi^os o!' <*loor covering. 


3U. 8 


19.8 


19.3 


17.3 


24.6 


7.4 


Tv])cs of cof I'cc makers. 


22.8 


17.3 


12.1 


6.2 


12.1 


4.9 


'!’>'{ cs oi’ wood surfaces . 


30.8 


11.1 


5.3 


11.1 


7.5 


4.9 


Care of laundry. 


40.3 


25.9 


15.8 


8.6 


29.8 


8.6 



Food Management 

The respondents of the control group considered the experiences 
in food management in the home management residence to be most helpful. 

The adequacy ratings for the items in this category ranged from a low 
of eighty-four percent to a high of ninety- three. 

These same percentages for respondents from the experimental group 
ranged from a low of twenty-nine to a high of fifty-five. 

The remarks of the respondents in the control group were both 
complimentary and critical, 

"This phase of resident living was especially helpful,,, it reinforced 
what was learned in earlier food classes," 

"The new experiences I had in the home management residence were 
in different styles of service and in planning table decor," 
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’'Wc lived in the house too short a time to do much of this.’’ 

*'Pre]Kiri n^i; food was the best learning experience I had in the 
house . 

"Planning meals served days ahead was my most helpful experience 
hceauso I am now both a homemaker and a teacher.” 

"A great emphasis was i*)laced on food preparation.” 

"C.’rea t i V i ty should have been stressed more here.” 

Many oi' the respondents in the exjier Lmental group considered the 

mea! management course provided them with many of the experiences in 

this area. Those who lived in apartments [)racticed these activities 

in pi-ivate ai)arlments. Many found the experiences non-existent in 

the iion-rcs ident course, none had lived in the home management residence. 

These individuals slated; "'I'his is basically the reason I feci 

residency should lie required of all students in Home Tconomics . ” 



h'OOl) MANAClaMliN'I’ 


liXIMiRUiNCb liVALUATION PERCliNTAGl-S 
Adequate Very Helpful Most Helpful 




Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Res in- 
dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Advance [ilaniiing of 
l)a 1 anced menus . 


8 .8 


14.8 


26.3 


11.1 


57.9 


27 . 2 


Iiudgct meals. 


IJ. 1 


K) . 0 


22.8 


11 . 1 


57.9 


27 .2 


Variety of types o\ meals. 


7 .0 


13. b 


22 . 8 


12.3 


59.6 


22.2 


l‘n)per i'ood storage. 


17.;. 


21.0 


28. 1 


G. 2 


43.9 


2. 1 


Type oi' meals to fit 
with campus sclicdule. 


12. 1 


22.2 


17.5 


8.6 


56. 1 


21.0 


Supervision of assistants. 


28. 1 


14.8 


26.3 


1 8 . .5 


33.3 


) "1 T 


At t ract i ve tali 1 c arrange- 
iiu'iits for various ucca- 
s i ons . 


15.8 


19.8 


21 .0 


11.1 


54.4 


19.8 


eomparativc study of types 
of food service. 


1 9 . 3 


•t ■) 1 


14 .0 


3.7 


50.9 


12.3 
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Sr! !*-liva lu a t i on of Managerial lix])cri cnee s 

Thr respondents of tlic control j;rou[i valued most luj^lily tlicir 
experiences of kee|>jn)^ »accounts, tlic purciiasiny of i'ood for several 
da\'S instead of for only one meal at a time as required in meal management 
aikl their res[^ons i b i 1 i t ies as hostess for the group. For the entire 
jtroup, over half considered the experiences of j)lanning and shopping for 
1 \uh 1 and lurstess I’or the grou|) as most helj^ful . The respondents in 
the tixper.i men la 1 group were of the opijiion tliat the activities of this 
calegor)' were seldom exj^erienced by them even if they lived in an 
apartment . 

c!oininents of the control group were: 

"liach individual gets out of an experience what lie puts into it,” 

' When you are out in the field, I liavo girls from families of eight 
who spend only $2r>/week on food--not trying to make meals nutritionally 
ha lancod-'-much oi' the food purchasing and meal planning. ,, .were a 
little too i dca listic in the lious c . . . ” 

”1 would have liked more instruction and theory in work simplification.” 
Memhers of tiie exjicr iment al group who lived in an ajuirtment considered 
the non-resident course content in this category was inadccjuate. 

One respondent staled: 

”1 think the girls {who live in tlie dormj miss out of a lot of the 
experiences one gathers from living in an apartment, preparing 
lood within a iiudget and cleaning the house on a schedule...” 

”None of the items listed here apply to the homo management course 
I had-...” (noil resident] 

”1 consider the class 1 had for home management very uninformative 
and unnecessary since I had been married for three years at the time.” 

"Ill our apart.nicnt wo each contributed a certain amount of money each 
week and that is all we dared to spend.” 
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” . . . (^Scniur High School Teacher) L would have been better pre- 
pared if thih* course offering accented the teaching of liomc 
management uiuU.‘r t'he assumption that the course content was already 
at the commaiul of students. Teacliing not the 'content* of the 
course, but getting otiiers to evaluate their own values and learn 
hmv to changL' ..." 

"As the non- res i ilent course was during the spring of tlic 

course was a waste of time...! would have preferred the residency 
Clours e . " 

"L felt 1 lost a lot of valuable experience and information because 
1 wasn't in tiie Home Management House." 



Slil.l- HVALUATION Ol' MAN- 


liXPlilUliNCi; HVALUATION 
Adctiuatc' Very Helpful 


PHRCLNTAGHS 
Most Helpful 


AGHRlAl, i;XPi;Ul liNQiS 


Res i. - 
dent 


Non- 
Rcs . 


Res i " 
dent 


Non- 
Rcs . 


Rcsi ' 
dent 


Non- 
Rcs . 


Menu p 1 a iin i ng . 


1 y . 3 


27.2 


24.6 


11.1 


52.6 


19.8 


l-ood purehas i iij', . 


22. S 


27.2 


17.5 


12.3 


54 . 4 


17.3 


Household aeccUiiits . 


21.0 


27.2 


21.0 


12.3 


45.6 


12.5 


Hostess I’or group. 


20.5 


29.0 


15.8 


12.3 


52.6 


11.1 


Direetod work of oliicrs. 


22.8 


19.8 


22.8 


7.4 


36.8 


4.9 


IVo rk s i iiipl i f i cat i on 
me tliods . 


29 . S 


28.4 


17.5 


17.3 


33 . 3 


19.8 


I'valuation of group 
me tliods . 


3 1 . () 


23.4 


21 .0 


2.5 


35. 1 


6.2 



Sc- 1 f - l.va 1 ua t i on of Total tlroup lS\[)er Lenc os 

‘fhe respondents in the control group considered their own managerial 
e.xperi cnees more helpl'ul than their group living cx|‘/cricnccs . Seven in 
ten regardcal the group procedures and choice making opportunities as 
democratic. bight in ten tliought group goals were successfully established. 
Slightly more implied that efficient organization of work was developed. 

Only two in ten considered experience in planning the work done by paid 
service as adec|uate. Six in. ten believed the type, amount, and time of 
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group entertainment experiences were adequately balanced in the schedule. 
Eight in ten considered the total time spent in resident living was adequate. 
Three-fourths of the group regarded the time for study and campus activities 
was adequate while they resided in the house. 

The majority of the respondents in the experimental group considered 
their group living experiences as related to the non-resident course as 
adequate. 

A few of the comments from the experimental group were : 

"I gained so much more from this (apartment) experience than from 
my home management non-residency class. If we had faculty 
supervision (in apartment) we would have benefited more. Our 
projects could have been applied to our apartment situation instead 
of hypothetical situations, I would recommend that dorm students be 
required to live in the house.,." 

"...I received more valuable experience living in apartments for 
two years than I did from the actual (non-resident) course." 

A few of the notations related to the self-evaluation of total 

group living experiences by the respondents of the control group were: 

"...Living in the home management house was one of the most 
valuable, practical and delightful experiences of my college 
career,.." '' 

"...At the time I lived in the Home Management House, it seemed 
rather ridiculous — too much pressure, always under observation. 

But now I look back on that period of a few weeks as one of the 
most valuable learning experiences of my college career..." 

"...If you are wondering if this course has value --- I would 
say a definite Y E S 1 1 I still remember what I learned and 
the fun I had ..." 

"My experience in Home Management residence was valuable. I 
feel a person who does not take the residence course would lose 
an atmosphere of management — of food, time, money. Working and 
living in this unit was an excellent experience'," 
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SliLI-- EVALUATION Oh' TOTAL 


Adequate 


Very 


Helpful 


Most 


Helpful 


GROUP LIVING EXPERIENCE 


Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Resi- 

dent 


Non- 
Res . 


Uosirablc democratic pro- 
cedures choice making 
o[)portuni t i cs . 


33.3 


28.4 


17.5 


8.6 


22.3 


7.4 


Success ful establishment 
of group goals. 


40.3 


29.6 


21.0 


7.4 


21.0 


4.9 


Development of efficient 
organization of work. 


21 . 0 


27.2 


35. 1 


14.8 


29.5 


7.4 


Planned paid service. 


14.0 


12.3 


— 


3.7 


5 . 3 


2.5 


1‘ntert ai nment schedule 
type, amount, and times. 


35.1 


24.7 


8.8 


3.1 


15.8 


1.2 


Period in resident 
adceiuate. 


33.3 


9.9 


14.0 


— 


31.6 


1.2 


l*rec time sdiedule for 
grou]) activities was 
adequate , 


36.8 


17.3 


8. -8 


2.5 


15.8 


1.2 


'I’ime for study and campus 
activities adequate. 


42.1 


16.0 


17.5 


4.9 


17.5 


4.9 



cncral comments from the respondents in the control group. 

"This survey is a good idea..." 

"1 would appreciate the type of interest shown here in other 
Home Economics departments,. ." 

■'...How about different forms of Home Management living (apartment, 
home, trailer, room, etc.) In my opinion, the Theory Course was 
very idealistic, and didn’t cover many of the practical points 
and information the girls got by living in the house. Because I 
was working at the dorm, I was unable to leave for those three weeks 
to live in the house... I realize it is physically impossible to have 
all Home Economics majors live in the house... but could non- 
resident girls ... spend some time there. ..to observe organization 
and have management in act ion ! !" 
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"...Such a schedule (resident living) is possible to naintain, 
but not without difficulty or fatigue. It’s comparable experience 
to successfully managing household and working full-time after 
one is married..." 

"I feel the residency is very important. It could definitely be 
longer. . ." 

"I found that living in the Home I^nagement House was an aesthetically 
satisfying experience because the furnishings were so much nicer 
than those of the apartment in which I had been living..." 

Relationships of Selected Characteristics 



When the rating of experience of participation in formulating 
satisfactory group living guidelines for 

(1) non-existent, 

(2) inadequate, 

( 3) adequate , 

( 4 ) very helpful, and 

(5) most helpful 



were studied, a favorable relationship was recognized with the following 
experiences indicated by the home management control group. 




Question No. 
14 

16,17,18 

26 

27 

30 

31 
51 

58 

59 

60 



Home rfe.nagement Experiences 

Accepted responsibility for work indicated 
by group house meetings. 

Determined distribution of budget 

Respect value of others 

Help resolve group conflict 

Self-evaluation 

Have opportunities for making decisions ' 
Planned balanced meals several days ahead 
Compared ways of serving food with the group 
Planned menus 
Purchased food 



j 
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An inverse relationship existed for the control group with the 
following experiences. 

Question No, Home ffanagement Experiences 

21 Planned calendar for group entertainment 

and free time. 

Neither favorable or inverse relationships were evident for any 
of the home n&nagement experience for the experimental group. 

With the experience (l4) of accepting responsibility for work 
indicated by group house meetings, favorable relationships existed 
for the control group with the activity of: 

Question No, Home Management Experiences 

19 Planned group work and listed activities 

for each job, 

20 Planned calendar for dates and job rotation 

for each person, 

21 Planned calendar for group entertainment 

and free time, 

22 Incorporated acceptable ways of enter- 
taining guests, 

28 Assist in setting goals and standards 

for group, 

29 Live by group decisions, 

31 . Have opportunities for making decisions 

•balaricefc' , 

51 Plan menus several days ahead, 

52 Plan menus to adjust to daily budget. 

The respondents in the control group who found their experiences 
helpful in the developing of respect for the values of others, found 
these had favorable relationships with: 
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Question No. 


Home Management hxperiences 


27 


Resolving group conflict. 


28 


Assisting in setting goals and standards 
for groups . 


29 


Living by group decisions. 


30 


vSelf-cvaluat ion • 


31 


Having opportunities for making 
decisions . 


When the 


respondents in the control group who considered the 


ev;i 1 sia t i on of 


their own managerial exj)eriences in home management 


with other exper i ences^ Tavorable relationships were found for: 


Quest ie^n No. 


Home Management Experiences 


38 


Comparing ways of serving food with 
the group. 


59 


Planned menus. 


00 


Purchasing of food. 


02 


Responsible as hostess for the group . 


0() 


Had desirable democrat! c procedures 
and choice making opportunities. 


(>7 


(iroup goa Ls were successful ly cstabl ished. 
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lifficicMit organization of work was 
developed . 

Adequate free time for study and 
campus activities. 



Cumu 1 at ivc Grade Point Averages 

Wlien the cumulative grade point averages were studied in relation 
to the respondents evaluation of home management experiences, t)ie 
trends were slightly inverse for those with grade point average of 
2.7 or less. They rated tlieir experiences as most helpful more 
•frequently than the students with grade point averages above 3,0. 
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iVIu'i, tlicsc grade point averages were studied in relation to 
management experiences, the following comparisons were observed 
lor Ihe fifty-seven respondents in the control group and the eighty- 
one respondi'iits in the experimental group. 



Cumul aTlVc 
Clradc I'*oi nt 


I^os.i dent 


Non- 

Resident 


2.0 -2.3 


7.0 


4.9 


2.4 - 2.S 


29.8 


33.3 


2.0 - 3.2 


4 3.8 


37.0 


3.3- 3.6 


12.3 


19.7 


3.7- 4.0 


7.0 


4.9 



Ihe cumulative grade point average appears to have a normal curve 
loi both the control and the experimental group. 

II the respondents could enroll in the home management laboratory for 
the fust time next semester, would they enroll in the same course. 



IVOUhl) liNROhh IN Tllli SAMli COURSh THIS SliMliSTliR 



Cumu 1 at i ve 
Grade Point 


I^cs idc'nt 


Non- 

Resident 


2.0 - 2.3 


.30.0 


50.0 


2.4 - 2.8 


94 . 1 


70.5 


2.9 - 3.2 


84.0 


60.0 


3.3 - 3.6 


85.7 


56.2 


3.7 - 4.0 


75.0 


25.0 ■ 



in tile eontiol group, approximately seven in eight would enroll 
in the resident course again. The reasons given, such as - married, 
or money, appear to be more important than cumulative grade point avera 
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There were two in five in the experimental group who would, register 
in the resident course if enrolling this semester. In this group, it 
appears that as the cumulative grade point increases, the number who 
would enroll in the resident course also increases. There is an inverse 
relationship between the cumulative grade point average and those who 
initially enrolled in the non-resident course. 

Did the respondents observe noticeable changes in interest in 
home management after completion of the laboratory course? 



OBSliUVi;ii INCKIiASlih IN'l'liRliS'l' IN IIUMi; MAiNACliMliNT 



(lu\m i at i VC 
(Jradc W) i ii t 


l^cs i dent 


Non- 

Ro.s Ldoiit 


2.0 - 2.1 


2S.0 


-- 


2.4 - 2.,S 


4().y 


y.o 


2.‘J - .1.2 


38. i 


y.o 


5..1 - 


26.0 


8.6 


3.7 - 4.0 


57 . 5 


12.5 



The interest in home management was more likely to be stimulated 
as a result of the resident course than in the non-resident course. The 
control group's interest was three or four times as great as that of the 
non-resident respondents. 
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CHAPTER V 




SUMMARY 

Almost fifty percent of the home economics education graduates for the 
years 1966, 196?, and I968 responded to a precoded questionnaire for evaluat- 
ing their undergraduate home management experiences. 

The respondents who enrolled in the traditional home management resi- 
dent course were considered the control group. Those who had enrolled in 
th^^esident course were treated as the experimental group. 

Eighty-four percent of the control group and sixty percent of the ex- 
perimental group would enroll in the same home management course if they had 
the opportunity to enroll next semester. Reasons given by the control group 
who would change were adjustment of schedules for marriage, money, and part- 
time employment. The experimental group gave their reasons for selecting 
the non-resident course: marriage, sharing an apartment, double cost, and 

the class work was more evenly spread oyer the semester. 

Most of the criticisms about the resident course were from one third 
of the respondents who had enrolled in the non-resident course. Some consid- 
ered the resident course unrealistic. It was too formal. There was lots of 
pressure due to the longer hours created by the short period in residence. 

The forty percent in the non-resident course who would now select the 
resident course would do so because they thought they would learn more. Dis- 
cipline was beneficial for they had not benefited from the hypothetical projects 
in non-resident course. 

The control group valued most highly their home management experiences 
in self evaluation, . Second in importance were their experiences in group 
planning, purchasing and preparing food for several days. Rated third was 
their individual and group relationships. Ranked fourth was their partici- 



pntion and evaluation for group living. 

^•roI„ twcMity to thirty percent of tl,e experimental proup considered tl,e 
oiijiorl unities of home iiianajrcment experiences, comparable to tliose found in 
Ihe resident courses, as non-existent. Tlierefore few of those in the non- 
resident course evaluated their experiences as adequate, being helpful or 
most helpful. Few of these group percentages were over fifty percent. 

As the cumulative grade point averages for the experimental group im- 

provea the number of the respondents who would select the resident course 
today incroased . 

As the cumulative grade point average of the control group decreases, the 
number of respondents who rated their home management resident experience as 
very or most hcliiful increased. 

findings show significant weaknesses in performances in the non-resi- 

course. 

lii .-rtrosi.oct many of the control croup considered the few weeks they 
livod in tl,c homo maiiacomcnt resident as one of the most valuable learning 
experiences o i‘ tlieir college career. 

i.ven tliough many of the experimental group lived in an apartment while 
undergraduate student, they would select the resident course if they were 
to cnrolJ in a home management course today. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The respondents made a number of suggestions which should be considered 
in restructuring of the home management courses. 

1‘casiblc methods for implcmentat ing home management experiences will 
include more than one type of a course. 

A. The control and experimental groups both implied that the tradition 
al home management resident course should be: 

1. required of all students who live in a dormitory 

2. not required of married students 

3. available to all students who wish to elect the course 

B. A home management course should be given for students living in pri 
vatc apartments . Tlic course should offer decision making opportuni 
ties, food management, budgeting, practical projects on household 
care. Faculty supervision and home visits should be provided. 

(,. More attention should be given to a number of areas considered weak 
in ihc current courses in home management. These areas are: 

1 . Sinai 1 ap]il iances 

2, laundry techniques 

3. wood finislics 

A. rugs and other fabric furnishings 

5. works simplification methods 

6. storage adequate, convenient, attractive 

7. food and budget management for a group for several days 
Suggestions for the correction of weaknesses mentioned in Section C 
were : 

1. Improve the home management invididual and group projects for 
both courses - resident and non-resident. 






2. Improve course content in several cxistin^{ courses as: 
a . home t'ciulj^mcnt 

I). care of textiles 

c. housinj^ and storage 

d. meal management - one meal versus practical experience for 
several days 

3. Use team teaching in the liome management resident course. 

4. A few new courses to be considered are: 
a. laundry techniques 

h . J arge home appliances 
c. small appliances 
d . Vv'ork s i mpl i f icat Lon 

o. Physical aspects of home furnishings and finishes 
h. 'I'hc non-resident course as offered in 1966, 1967, and 1968 should be 
d i scont i nued . 

Some special factors for home management experiences will always he 
important to the students. 1'here will be exceptions and the need to evalu- 
ate special cases indivi dual ly . 

There should he continuing research to develop multifactorial models 
of explanation including social and psychological factors. Ways to remove 
the deficiencies in subject matter areas for home management experiences 
r.hould be determined. More team teaching would utilize more fully the train- 
ing of faculty in specialized areas at the same time students would benefit 
by the* increased depth and scope of instruction and available resources. 
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STOUT STATE UNIVERSITY 

MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
54751 



Dear Stout Graduate: 

Since 1966 the Stout State University Department of Home Management, Economics, 
and Equipment has offered courses in Home Management Theory with two types of 
laboratory experiences (1) resident and (2) non-resident. In February 1969 a 
semester three credit theory course will be offered to Juniors and one credit 
laboratory courses will be available to Seniors who completed the theory course. 

Since graduation you have had an opportunity in your day to day work or living 
experiences to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of your training while at 
Stout State University. You are now in a position to provide information which 
will aid us in training students to better fulfill their functions as profess- 
ional home economists. In contacting the 1966, 1967 and 1968 graduates in 
Home Economics Education I am soliciting your help and cooperation in evalua- 
ting in retrospect your experiences in the Home Management laboratories - 
residency or non-residency. In the non-residency laboratory students have in 
conference with the instructor selected a project which seemed most suitable 
to their interests and to off campus facilities available to them. 

The purpose of the Home Management laboratory is to provide the Home Economics 
major with tlie opportunity to summarize through application of the skill and 
learnings from previous courses , including group relationships. 

Will you please complete the enclosed evaluation form on Home Management 
/instruction so that we may make a comparative analysis of the two laboratory 
methods. Wliatever comments and constructive suggestions you may have concern- 
ing the ways in which these courses at Stout may adjust their instruction to 
meet present day needs will be appreciated. 

in order tliat further follow up will not be necessary, please complete the 
form without delay and mail . it to Dorothy F. Dunn, Ph.D., Chairman, Department 
of Home Management, Economics, and Equipment, School of Home Economics, Stout 
State University, Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751, by February 14, 1969. 

No names are to be used in the analysis or the fi.nal report of this evaluation. 

May I thank you in advance for your interest and cooperation in an early res- 
ponse. This project is of concern to those planning for the new Home Economics 
building at Stout. 

Sincerely, 



Dorothy F. Dunn, Ph.D., Chairman 
Home Management, Economics 
and Equipment Department 
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Please? mail completed questionnaire to Prof, Dorothy F, Dunn, Ph.D., Chairma*n, 
Department of Home Management, Economics, and Equipment, School of Home Economics, 
Stout State University, Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751. 

An early reply will be appreciated. Thank you for your cooperation. 



EVALUATION OF HOME MANAGEMENT LABORATORY EXPERIENCES BY GRADUATES 

(1966 - 1968) 

Name__ Study Number (1-3) 

Street address 

City and State ^Zip Code 

4. Present position, title 

Business address 

5. How long have you held this position? (circle one), 12 3 

6. At Stout University in which home management course were you enrolled? 

(1) Non residency (3) residency (4) does not apply 

If you were enrolled in non-resident laboratory describe the general nature of the 

project you performed: (la) individual ; (2a) Group ; (check one) 

Describe : 



7. Wliich year and semester I or II did you enroll in the Home Management course? 

(a) 1965-66 ; (b) 1966-67 ; (c) 1967-68 ; 

(d) summer school ; (e) pre session . 

8. When did you live in the Home Management House? 

(a) does not apply (c) middle of the semester 

(b) early in the semester (d) late in the semester 

9. If you had the opportunity to enroll in a University Home Management laboratory 
course for the first time next semester would you enroll in the laboratory 

course (a) resident ; (b) non-resident ; (c) Why would you 

make this choice? 



10. With which group did you observe the most noticeable change in their interest in 
Home Management - those: 

(a) who lived in home management resident^ 

(h) who were in the non-resident course 

(c) you could not distinguish any difference in the two groups 



List in order of priority the activiti 


es that you would recommend: 


(d) needs more emphasis 


(e) needs less eraphasis- 


1 


1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 0 





2 - Dorothy F. 


Dunn , 


Stout State University 


1 1 . 


hist tho courses by 


title that you would require for prerequisites: 




I Ionic Managcmcn 


t (bourses Preroqui .si tes : 


(a) 


'I’hcory 




1 








2 








3 


(b) 


Residency 
1 iving : 




1 






2 








•7 

o 


(c) 


Non-residenc>’ 




1 




1 aboratory 




2 








3 



liXPEIUHNOZS IN HOME RftJvJAGIiMENT 
Home Management 403 or 403R 

PJease indicate the value of your experiences below. 



GENERAL EXPERIENCES IN PLANNING FOR GROUP LIVING: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Non-Existent 
Inadequate 
Adequate 
Very Helpful 



L 


2 


3 


4 


5 



12. Lived in an adequately furnished house ^apartment . 

13. Participated in formulating satisfactory group living guidelines. 

14. Accepted responsibility for work indicated by group house meetings. 

15. Cooperated with supervision of faculty. 

16. Determined distribution of budget for daily food, meals out. 

17. Determined distribution of budget for weekly flexible items, 

18. Determined distribution of budget for entertainment, 

19. Planned group work and listed activities for each job, 

20. Planned calendar showing date^ and job rotation for each person, 

21. Planned calendar for group entertainment and free time. 

Comments : 



PLANNED OPPORTUNITIES IN SOCIAL USAGE TO - 



22. Incorporate acceptable ways of entertaining guests. 

23. Stress proper introductions and other special social graces, 

24. Make each hostess responsible for conversation. 

25. Stress poise in table manners. 

Comments: 



:ige 8, Dorothy 


I‘ . Dunn, Stout State University 


1 . 


Non-iix i stent 






2. 


I nadequatc 






3. 


Adequate 


lease i ndi cat c 


the value of your cx]')eri cnccs below. 


4. 


Very Helpful 






5. 


Most Helpful 



IN f'AMlIA' Un: AND RfiLATIONSIilPS THE INDIVIDUALS, LEARNED TO 

2(). Rrspocl values of otlicrs. 

Ik- Ip resolve ^roup conflict. 

28. Asst.^^*! in setting goals and standards for groups. 

.’D . Live by group dexisions. 

^0 . -Sc I I' L.va 1 uatc . 

'■) I . Nave opportun i t i os for making decisions. 

(ioiiimen f s : 



I-AMILY IIL.Ai;ni AND SANITATION LKACTICES INCLUDED 

SJ. Appropi*iatc dross For preparation of food. 

Lvjvs to control odors in household. 

S-i . Proper disliwasliing ]“) rocedures . 

Ohsc/ rvat i on of abnormal health conditions of the group. 

S(). Kiumv ledge of adequacy of first aid supplies. 

57. lVlK*n warranted use of clinical thermometer to check health. 

58. Serving meals to isolated members of group while ill. 

SO. Adjusting of total hoiisoliold schedule to protect health of group, 
(iomment s : 



)N S'mi'Y OF STOlUCIi AND WORK AREAS, .AN INDIVIDUAL 

10. Checked kitclien storage location for point for first use. 
•II. (Coordinated location of tool storage with work space. 

• 12. Stored equipment wlicre easy to see, reach and grasp. 
l.S. Planned attractive arrangement of storage. 

• M . (dioekcd cleaning ecjuipment storage location on each floor. 
Commen t s ; 



IN MANACEMIiNT OF ECJUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS, AN INDIVIDUAL 

•IS. llsctl dill’erent types of .small equipment; sweepers, skillets, grills. 
•I(i. 1. earned import;ince of body mechanics in household activities. 

47. Cared i‘or several types of floor covering. 

48. Learned techniques of using several types of cof fee -makers . 

49. Cared for several types of finished wood surfaces. 

50. Sorted and cared for laundry (commerical or home). 

Coiimicnt s : 
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l^lJ•r *1, Porothy !■. ])imn, Sloi.it St;ilc’ llniv(^rsity 



IMoasc indicate the value of your experiences below: 



1 . Non-lix i sten l 
2 . I nadequate 
7 > . Adequate 

4 . Very Helpful 

5. Most Helpful 



IN \' 00 \) MANAni-MIiNT, HACH INDIVIDUAL HAD THL OPPORTUNITY TO: 

51. Plan balanced menus several days ahead. 

52. IMnn menus to adjust to daily budget. 

:'>5. Proj'iare and serve different types of meals. 

S*1 . Store food properly. 

SS. Larry full campus schedule while preparing meals. 
Sujicrvi so assistants. 

57. Set attractive tables for various occasions. 

58. Compare ways of serving food with the group. 

(‘tnmnen ts : 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



IN liVALllATION 0I- YOUR OWN MANAGLiRlAL EXPERIONCES IN THE HM COURSE, YOU: 

59. Planned menus. 

00. Purchased food. 

01. Kept accounts. 

u2. Acted as hostess for group. 

03. Directed work of otlicrs. 

. Used work simplification methods. 

OS. Evaluated individuals fairly by group. 

C'ommcnt s : 



IN AN l-VALUA'flON OF TOTAL CROUP LIVING EXPERIENCE, YOU FOUND: 

(^>0. Desirable demoeractic procedures and choice making opportunities. 
()7. Crou)^ goals wore successfully established. 
u8. liniciont organization of work was developed. 

{)9. Planned work to he done by fviid service (com'l laundry, etc.) 

70. 'iyiK', amount, and times of entertainment balanced in schedule. 

71. Sclu'duled total time for residency adequate ( days). 

72. Scheduled free time for group activities as a whole adequate. 

7.T. Adequate free time for study and campus activities. 
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